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INFIDELIIT V. 


FO 


Is an age like this, it is no wonder- that infide- 


lity has its champions. The genuine goſpel of 


Chriſt is a ſyſtem too pure and divine to meet the 
cordial approbation of men of vicious hearts and 
corrupt principles; and ſuch have hitherto com- 
poſed the majority of mankind, Nor are the 
friends of Chriſtianity alarmed for its ſafety— 


© GREAT IS THE TRUTH, AND WILL PREVAIL,” 


Although deiſtical principles may be expected to 


ſpread among the young, the gay, and the volup- 
tuous; yet hath truth ever gained more than it 
hath loſt by ſuch attacks; to them we owe the 
maſterly defences of a Locke, an Addiſon, a 
Welt, and many more, in antient as well as mo- 
dern times. = 
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Sir Isaac NEwrox had a very ſagacious con- 
jecture, which he told Dr. Clarke, from whom 
(ſays Mr. Mbiſton *), I received it, That the over- 
bearing tyranny and perſecuting power of the an- 
tichriſtian party, which hath ſo long corrupted 
chriſtianity, and enſlaved the chriſtian world, 
muſt be put a ſtop to, and broken to pieces, by 
the prevalence of Inz1ptLITY for ſome time, before 
primitive chriſtianity could be- reſtored ; which 
ſeems to be the very means that is now working 
in Europe for the ſame good and great end of 
Providence. Poſſibly ( continues Mr. W.) he 
might think that our Saviour's own words implied 
it: When the Son of Man cometh, ſhall he find faith on 
the earth ?—Or, poſſibly he might think no other 
way ſo likely to do it in human affairs; it being, 15 
I acknowledge, too ſadly evident, that there is 
not at preſent religion enough in Chriſten- 
dom to put a ſtop to ſuch antichriſtian tyranny 
and perſecution, upon any genuine principles of 
chriſtianity.“ Fm 
So far Mr. Whiſton. We have ſeen the event: 
The unhallowed hands of infidelity have pulled 
down idolatry and ſuperſtition with a vengeance 
that better men would have trembled at. I can- 
not expreſs my feelings on this event better. than 


* Whiſton on hs ET of St, John, 4to. 2d Ed. p. 321. 


„ 
in the ſpeech (real or ſuppoſed) of a French Cart 
to the preſent. National Aſſembly of F rance, On 
the reſignation of his eccleſiaſtical character and 
” ſalary, together with the treaſures of his church *, 
„ rejoice in this day (ſaid he) not becauſe I wiſh 
to ſee religion degraded ; but becauſe I wiſh to 
ſee it exalted and purified, By diſſolving its alli- 
ance with the ſtate, you have given it dignity and 


independence. You have done it a piece of ſer- 


vice which its well-wiſhers would, perhaps, never 
have had courage to render it ; but which was 


the only thing wanted to make it appear in its 
genuine beauty and luſtre. Nobody will now ſay 


to me, that I am performing the offices of my reli- 


gion as a trade, —* He is paid for telling the peo- 
ple ſuch and ſuch things—He is hired to keep 


« up a uſeleſs piece of mummery.” They can- 
not now ſay this, and therefore I feel myſelf raiſed 


in my own eſteem, and ſhall ſpeak to them with a 
confidence and frankneſs, which, before this, I 
never durſt venture to aſſume, We reſign, with- 


out reluctance, our gold and ſilver images and 


_ embroidered veſtments, becauſe we have never 
found that gold and filver made the heart more 
pure, or the affections more heavenly: We can 


alſo ſpare our churches; for the heart that wiſhes 


to lift up itſelf to God will never be at a loſs for 


. Morning Chron. Nov. 29, 1793. 
2 | room 
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room to do it in: but we cannot ſpare our reli 
gion, becauſe, to tell you the truth, we never had 
ſo much occaſion for it. I underſtand that you 
accuſe us prieſts of having told the people a great 
many falſchoods. I ſuſpect this may have been 
the caſe; but till this day we have never been al- 
lowed to enquire whether the things which we 
taught them were true or not. You required us 
formerly to receive them all without proof; and 
you would have us now reject them all without 
diſcrimination : neither of theſe modes of con- 
duct become philoſophers, ſuch as you would be 
thought to be. I am going to employ myſelf di- 
ligently, along with my pariſhioners, to ſift the 
wheat from the bran, the true from the falſe : If 
we are not ſucceſsful, we ſhall be at leaſt ſincere.” 
—Who can refrain from wiſhing ſuch a man good 
ſucceſs in the name of the Lord ? 

But it is time to announce the object of this 
pamphlet, which I ſhall do in premiſing, 
I. That 1 intend no perſonal abuſe of Mr, Paine, 
Ill language is no weapon of the chriſtian's war- 
fare. Nor do l intend a mere attack on his pam- 
| phlet. My object is rather to provide an anti- 
dote againſt the growing Infidelity of the Age. I 
have found nothing new either 'in Mr. P.'s argu- 
ments, or objections, againſt Chriſtianity and the 
Bible. 


- LP" 

Bible, The ſame things have been often ſaid with 
as much wit, and more plauſibility. 1 5 
II. I meddle not with Politics; and am happy 

that Mr. P.'s pamphlet gives no occaſion. The 

ſubjects can never be kept too diſtin; but as 
the celebrity of his writings among a numerous 
claſs of readers, will doubtleſs introduce his theo- 
logical notions to many who perhaps never read 
or thought much about religion; to them I beg 
leave to drop one caution—not to let their admir- 
ation of his abilities in the one ſubject, warp 
their judgment on the other. A man may be an 


adept in one ſcience, who in others is a mere 


dunce. The caſe often happens; and in general, 


perhaps, thoſe who know molt of politics, know 


leaſt about religion. | 

III. I am the advocate of Chriſtianity only.— 
Not of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, religious teſts, 
or human creeds. Neither do I plead the cauſe 
of one ſect or party of chriſtians againſt the 
others: ſo far as they harmonize with the bible, 
« Peace be unto them: - where they diſagree, 
away with them.—** What is the chaff to the 
wheat? ſaith the Lord of Hoſts.” 


IV. I beg leave to explain what I mean by 
Chriſtianity. I mean that ſyſtem of divine and 
practical truth, taught by Jeſus Chriſt and his 


apoſtles, and faithfully recorded in the * 
or 
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of the New Teſtament; but which, to be of real 
benefit to us, muſt be received, not only in the 
head, but in the heart. True chriſtianity is not 
merely theoretical; it is vital, experimental, prac- 


tical. Every thing ſhort of this is children's 
play, or ſomething worſe. A Pagan, a Jew, or 
a Mahommedan, has leſs to anſwer for than ſuch 
chriſtians as believe only in Jeſus Chriſt and the 


fcriptures, as they on in Julius * or Taci- 


tus. 


V. I have ſaid iy is faithfully recorded 


in the ſcriptures. When I ſay, * faithfully re- 
corded,” I mean not to give up the inſpiration of 
the facred writings. I believe, not only that the 
writers were faithful and impartial in recording 
facts which came within their own knowledge and 


obſervation; but alſo, that they were ſuper-na- 


turally aſſiſted in recording facts which otherwiſe 


they could not have aſcertained—in delivering 
predictions of events they could not have elſe 


toreſeen— and in indifting thoſe ſublime devo- 


tional pieces, which have been the baſis of the 
religious worſhip both of Jews and Chriſtians, 
from that time to this. Under the term ſcrip- 


| tures, I include all the uſual books of the Old 
and New T eſtament, excluſive of the Apocry- 
pha. 


VI. And laftly. I do not intend to compli- 
ment 


4 1 

ment the enemies of Revelation with a ſurrender 
of the peculiar doFrines and myſteries of chriſtia- 
anity. I know that ſome are willing to give up, 
perhaps the beſt part of chriſtianity, to ſecure the 
reſt : but 1 believe the whole tenable. Nor do I 
conceive it worth any exertions to procure pro- 
ſelytes to ſuch a mutilated ſyſtem ; for if chrifti- 
anity be reduced to the ſtandard of natural re- 

ligion, and mere morality, it matters not by 
which denomination 1t 1s called, 


. Theſe things premiſed, what I have farther to 
offer to the reader's attention will divide itſelf N 
into two parts: A SKETCH OF THE Evipences 
or CarisTIANITY—and A Review or Ms. P.'s 
' OpJecrT1Ons To 17, 


SKETCH 


. 
485 


SKETCH 


OF TUE 


EVDENCES or CHRISTIANITY. 


Tnar there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt— 
that he was born in Judea in the time of Auguſ- 
tus—that he gathered diſciples - taught the mul- 


titude,—performed many wonderful works, and 


at laſt ſuffered death through the malice of the 
Jews—are facts better atteſted than the moſt 
notorious actions of the heroes, and orators of 
antient Greece and Rome. For, 

1ſt. We have the ſame authority for theſe as 
for thoſe; namely, that of Tacitus, Suetonius, 


| Pliny the younger, and other heathen hiſtorians of 


thoſe times. 8 
2d. We have the circumſtantial narratives of 
the Evangelical hiſtorians, moſt of whom were 


eye - witneſſes of the facts they relate, and (with a 


thouſand others) confirmed this teſtimony with 
their blood. Theſe writings alſo may be proved 
6 | not 


R 
not only to have been written, but alſo diſperſed, 
and read in public aſſemblies of chriſtians, during 
the very age in which theſe events happened. 
za. The principal facts (the reſurrection ex- 
| cunt) were never denied by the early enemies of 
chriſtianity, among either Jews or Heathens. It 
is true they attributed them to wrong cauſes, and 
_ endeavoured to evade the inferences naturally 
deducible from them with what ſucceſs we : ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve. 
4th. The very being of chriſtianity, and the 
abies of its inſtitutions, as in particular, the 
chriſtian ſabbath and ſacraments, are inconteſtable 
' monuments of the facts to which they refer. 
\ Theſe hints may ſuffice to ſhew the credibility of 
the leading facts on which chriſtianity is founded; 
eſpecially as not even Mr. Paine himſelf denies 
them. | 
The credibility of the facts will, in a great 
meaſure, eſtabliſh the authority of the writers. For 
if the facts which they aſſert upon their own 
_ knowledge, are in themſelves credible, it only 
remains to ſhew that they were perſons of com- 
mon ſenſe, and ſincere in their teſtimony, to eſ- 
' tabliſh it ſo far as is neceſſary to our . pur- 
poſe. 
For the former we may appeal to the writings 
themſelves; for aſſuredly, no man who does not 
© EE wiſh 
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wiſh his own capacity to be called in que ion, | 


will venture to deny them a ſufficient degree of 


underſtanding to relate the things of which they 
were both eye and ear witneſſes. And for their 


fincerity we may appeal to the ſimplicity, harmo- 


ny and candour of their narrations, to the difin- 
tereſtedneſs of their conduct, the unwearied aſ- 
ſiduity of their labours, and their conſtant and 
ſevere ſufferings in the cauſe of their divine maſ- 
ter. And indeed it is utterly inconceivable that 
ſuch a number of men ſhould conſpire in an im- 
poſture, not only at the expence of every thing 


dear in this life, and in the immediate proſpect 


of death itſelf; but in the apprehenſion of being 


treated as impoſtors by poſterity, and anſwering 
for their impoſitions in a future world. 
Having, thus far eſtabliſhed the credibility of 


the authors of the New Teſtament, we proceed to 


enquire into their account of the divine charac- 


ter and miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, which will lead 
us at the ſame time to review ſome of the grand 


evidences on which chriſtianity is founded. 
Their profeſſed deſign then, is, to ſhew that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the Meffiah, the Son of God, and 


the Saviour of mankind; that he came into the 


world in conſequence of a divine miſſion, and 
that he fulfilled that miſſion in his life, doctrine, 


11 
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1. In order to demonſtrate this, they repreſent 


him as ron Erolp by the Hebrew ROHR TS, and 
as exactly anſwering all their ſublime predictions, 
both in his life and death. This is an extenſive 
ſubject; we can only obſerve a few particulars. 
They pointed out the place of his BIx TH, name- 
1y, Bethlehem, an obſcure village, but to be made 
illuſtrious by this event“; and reſtricted the time 
of it during the exiſtence of the ſecond temple, 
and within a period which by every ' reaſonable 


mode of calculation muſt have expired at its deſ- 


truction . His tribe and family are exactly 
marked ꝓ; his conception of a virgin |, and the 


circumftance of his being preceded by a fore- 


runner & (namely, John the Baptiſt) are foretold 


with equal plainneſs.— The very manner of his 


preaching, that it ſhould be meek and affection- 


ate; the nature of his doctrine, that it ſhould be 


full of divine wiſdom, and righteouſneſs, and ſe- 


vere only to the hypocritical and impenitent ; 


the miracles with which his doctrine ſhould be 


confirmed, the healing the diſeaſed, recovering 
the blind and deaf, and other works-of kindneſs 


and benevolence C—The purity of his life; and, 


4 Miceh x. 5. compared with Mate. ii. 1-—6. 
+ Gen. xlix, 10 Haggai 1 li. 7, Dan. ix. 24—27. 


| Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. I Ifaiah vii. 14. 
Iſaiah xl. 3. q Ifaiah xlii. 1—8. — 
C 2 | above 
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above all, the nature, degree, variety of bis fuf-- 
ferings, his accurſed death, and glorious reſur- 
rection are deſcribed by the prophets, in terms 
little leſs particular and exact than were uſed by 
the evangelical writers, after the actual accom- 
pliſhment of the events themſelves. 

It is further obſervable, that theſe very pro- 
pheſies were, moſt of them, applied to the ex- 
pected Meſſiah, by Jewiſh doctors who preceded 


the time of his appearance; to theſe propheſies 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf appealed; and from them 


his apoſtles conſtantly reaſoned with the Jews ; 
and by this preaching, accompanied by the pro- 
miſed effuſions of the Spirit, thouſands were con- 
vinced and converted, and became the diſciples to 
and martyrs of a crucified Mefliah. 
To give all conceiveable ſtrength to this evi- 
dence and cut off the only pretence that future 
adverſaries could raiſe, namely, That theſe pre- 


ditions were forged ſubſequent to the events, 


the providence of God had ſo ordered it, that 
they were not only tranſlated into Chaldea, but 


into Greek; whence many particulars became 
known to the Gentile philoſophers, were interwo- 


ven with the ſibyline oracles, and even incorporat- 


ed into the ſublime numbers of Virgil; and all 
this before the New Teſtament was written. Thus 


+ TIfaiah lii. 13 --15. li. i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a general erpectation was formed at this time of 
a great deliverer, and the eyes of all men direct- 
ed to look for his appearance. 


0 0, fon of mighty Jove! from heaven appear; 
« Come to thine honors lo, the time draws near! 
<« The barren hills proclaim the Deity; 

kay A God! a God 1 the vocal rocks rep'y $99 


. Let us review the Redeemer's 8 MORAL CHA- 
. RACTER, Take a ſummary of it in the language | 
of the elegant but ſceptical Roſſeau f. 
I will confeſs to you, that the majeſty of the 
ſcriptures ſtrikes me with admiration, as the pu- 
rity of the goſpel hath its influence on my heart. 
Peruſe the works of our philoſophers with all 
their pomp of diction : how mean, how contemp- 
[ible are they, compared with the ſcripture! Is 
it poflible that a book, at once ſo ſimple and ſub- 
lime, ſhould be merely the work of man? Is it 
poſlible that the ſacred perſonage, whoſe hiſtory 
It contains, ſhould be himſelf a mere man? Do 
we find that he aſſumed the tone of an enthuſiaſt, 
or ambitious ſectary? What ſweetneſs, what 
purity in his manners! what an affecting grace- 


* Virgil's Pollio, compared with Mr. Popes Meſſiah and 
judicious Nates. 


+ See his Letter to the Archbiſhop of Paris Eng. Tran. 
London $703, 1 2MO, * 63. 


fulneſs ; 
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 fulneſs in his delivery! What ſublimity in his 
maxims! What profound wiſdom in his diſ- 
courſes! What preſence of mind, what ſubtlety, 


- what truth in his replies! How great the com- 


mand over his paſſions! Where is the man, 
where the philoſopher, who could ſo live and fo 
die, without weakneſs, and without oftentation ?— 
When Plato deſcribed his imaginary good man 
with all 'the ſhame of guilt, yet meriting the 
higheſt rewards of virtue, he deſcribes exactly 
the character of Jeſus Chriſt : the reſemblance was 


ſo ſtriking that all the [chriſtian] fathers per- 


ceived it. 


What prepoſeſſion, what blindneſs muſt it 


be, to compare [Socrates] the ſon of Sophroni- 
cus to [Jeſus] the ſon of Mary! What an infi- 
nite diſproportion is there between them? So- 


crates, dying without pains or ignominy, eaſily 


ſupported his character to the laſt; and if his 
death, however eaſy, had not crowned his life, it 
might have been doubted whether Socrates, with 
all his wiſdom, was any thing more than a vain 


ſophiſt. He invented, it is ſaid, the theory of 


morals. Others however, had before put them 
in practice; he had only to ſay therefore what 
they had done, and to reduce their examples to 
precept.— But where could Feſus learn, among 
his competitors, that pure and ſublime morality, 


of 


— — — a 3 few 4 


of able he only hath given us both precept and 


example ?— The death of Socrates, peaceably 
philoſophizing with his friends, appears the moſt 
agreeable that could be wiſhed for; that of Je- 
ſus, expiring in the midſt of agonizing pains, 


abuſed, inſulted, and accuſed by a whole nation, 


is the moſt horrible that could be feared. So- 
crates in receiving the cup of poiſon, bleſſed the 
weeping executioner who adminiſtered it; but 


Jeſus, in the midſt of excruciating tortures, pray: 
ed for his mercileſs tormentors. Yes! if the 
life and death of Socrates were thoſe of a Sage, 


the life and death of Jeſus were thoſe of a God. 


Shall we ſuppoſe the evangelic hiſtory a mere fic- 
tion? Indeed my friend, it bears not the marks 


of fiction; on the contrary, the hiſtory of So- 
crates, which nobody preſumes to doubt, is not 


ſo well atteſted as that of Jeſus Chriſt, Such a 


ſuppoſition, in fact, only ſhifts the difficulty, 
without obviating it: 'it 1s more inconceivable 


that a number of perſons ſhould agree to write 


ſuch an hiſtory, than that one only ſhould fur- 


niſh the ſubject of ic. The Jewiſh authors were 


incapable of the diction, and ſtrangers to the mo- 


rality contained | in the goſpel, the marks of whoſe 


truth are ſo ſtriking and inimitable, that the in- 


ventor would be a more aſtoniſhing character than 
the hero.” 


II. Let 
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which form the ſubſtance of our Lord's Drs- 
couksESs. We have already ſeen the conceſſions 


of a free-thinker. We may add, that both his 
_ doctrines and precepts had infinitely the advantage 
of the greateſt ſages in the ſchools of heathen 


philoſophers, in ſeveral reſpec ts. 
As to the deirines, they were clear and expreſs 


not clothed in the ambiguity of the ſchools ; they 


were worthy the nature of God, and important to 


mankind ; inſtead of the ſhameful inventions of 
the poets, or the idle enquiries of the different 
philoſophic ſects; they point out the perfeCtions 


of Deity—the miſeries of our own ſtate, and a way 


of acceptance with God here, and admiſſion into 
the beatific viſion hereafter.— They diſcover the 


nature and importance of the Redeemer's charac- 


ter as mediator between God and man.—T hey are 
expreſſed with the greateſt certainty, and con- 
firmed with the fulleſt evidence: God is graci- 


ous to finners: I who came from the boſom of 


the Father declare it. Man's heart is corrupted ; 
I who reveal men's thoughts aſſert it.— There is 


a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, I who 
now raiſe the dead, and am appointed to judge 
the world, aver it.“ 

The norality of the ut has equally the 10. 


vantage of the heathen ethics, particularly in two 


reſpects : 


/ 


UI. Let us conſider che doctrines and precepts | 


G 
reſpe&ts ;—lt is Univerſal. Scarce a philoſopher 
can be referred to, however ſevere i in his manners, 
who had not ſome favorite vice to excuſe or pal- 
liate; and ſcarce a ſin ſo abominable, but it had 
ſome philoſopher for its apologiſt. But what ſin 


did Jeſus tolerate? — Again, the motives he uſed 
were infinitely better adapted to the ſtate of. hu- 
man nature, than thoſe. of Gentile moraliſts. They 
addreſs our fear ; God is juſt, and will puniſh im- 


penitent ſinners :—our hope; God is gracious, | and 


will reward thoſe that fear him: our gratitude; 
God hath loved the world, and given his Son to 
ſave it: our intereſt ; he gives * an hundred fold 


in this life, and, in the world to come, life ever- 


laſting “.“ 


It may not be impertinent here to add, what 
Jeſus taught in relation to the Old Teſtament 
cconomy, and its relation to the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion. So far from ſpeaking contemptuouſly of 


Moſes and the prophets, as ſome deiſtical writers 


have pretended, he conſtantly refers to their writ- 
ings as divine, and appeals to them as witneſſes of 
his miſſion, Search the ſcriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they 
which teſtify of me+.” 

IV. The miracles of f Jeſus Chriſt command our 


*Marks. „% + Jonv. 3g. | 
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attention; particularly, as they were wrought in 


confirmation of his doctrine and miſſion. A 


miracle (fays Dr. Clarke) is a work effected in a 


manner different from the common and regular 
courſe of Providence, by the interpoſition either 
of God himſelf, or ſome Eds Bent, 8 


rior to man *. 


The miracles of Jeſus ers frequent, numerous, 
inſtantaneous, public, laſting, benevolent, and 
ſuch as evidently required the interpoſition of 


; Omnipotente. He healed the incurably ſick; 


gave ſight to thoſe borm blind; recovered demo- 
niacs, lunatics, and epileptics: he raifed the dead 
from their graves by his word; and performed 
many other works equally aſtoniſning. It alſo 
particularly merits our attention, that he per- 


formed theſe wonderful works in his own name, 


and conſtantly appealed to them ad: NEE of 


his character and authority. 


What ſaid the Jews to this? *He Enn ut 


devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils.“ Is 
this rational? Is Satan a ſtranger to his own in- 


tereſts ? Or would infernal fpirits employ their 
powers in works of benevolence to men ? or to 


eſtabliſh the brighteſt ſyſtem of divinity, and the 


pureſt morals that ever were delivered F 


5 » Evidentes of Natural and Revealed Relipion, P. 219. 
8 e What 


BAS. ©. 

What ſay the-deſcendants. of thoſe Jews at this 
day? That Jeſus found the ineffable name, Jz- 
Hovan, in the temple, where it had been ſecreted 
for ages, and that by virtue of this charm he was 
able to perform all his miracles, and might have 
wrought yet more. But will common ſenſe liſten 
to ſuch an idle tale? Or why was it not told 
ſooner? Credat Judzus Appellel _ 

What ſaid the heathen philoſophers ?_. What 
ſaid thoſe grand enemies of primitive, chriſtianity, 
Celſus, Porphyry, and Julian? They pretended 
that Jeſus Chriſt was a magician and a juggler 
chat Veſpaſian, Apollonius Tyanneus, and other 
Prophets of their own, wrought the like. But 
what a croud of unanſwerable queries force them- 
ſelves upon us? What is Magic ? If it be a dia- 
bolical art, devils would never have intereſted 
themſelves to promote ſuch a cauſe: if Magic be 
a cheat only, it never could have produced ſuch 
effects. What were the . heathen , miracles? If 
falſe, how can they affect the truth of Chriſt's 
miracles? And if true, how can they be com- 
pared with them? For a prince like Veſpaſian to 
be flattered by his courtiers, or a philoſopher like 
Apollonius, by his ſcholars, are neither new nor 
ſtrange events. But ſhall their few, obſcure. and 
ſuſpicious wonders, be compared with the mira- 
cles of Jeſus Chriſt ? No man dare openly main- 

D 2 tain 


( 28 ) 
rain it.” Beſide there is very good reaſon. to be- 


lieve theſe ſtories were forged afterwards 1 in . 
judice of chriſtianity. 


But if miracles are to be attributed to magical 
arts and diabolical agency, it requires no great 
ſagacity to decide which ought rather to be attri- 
buted thereto, thoſe wrought in ſupport of ido- 
latry and ſuperſtition; or thoſe wrought in ex- 


preſs oppoſition to thoſe arts and follies, and in 


ſupport of the pure doctrines and morality of the 


goſpel. Indeed the cauſe in ſupport of which 


they are wrought, is a material circumſtance in 
the teſt of miracles. The Jews were forbid to 


follow the prophet who enticed them to FI 


whatever wonders he might perform *. 
But there are two circumſtances which ſet the 
attac uf Jeſus far above competition even with 


thoſe of Moſes himſelf. The one is that they 
were wrought in exact fulfilment of antient pre- 


dictions, in which the very nature and circum- 
ſtances of them (far different from thoſe of the 


Jewiſh lawgiver) are pointed out to mark the 


character of the Meſſiah. The other ſtill more 
extraordinary circumſtance is, that the very perſons 
who witneſſed the miracles of Chriſt were able to 


do the ſame, or even greater, in his name, and ac- 


Deut. xiii. 15. 


tually 


629 

tually did them to confirm their evidence; nay, 
ſtill farther, they had delegated to them the autho- 
rity of conferring the ſame miraculous powers on 
others, by impoſition of hands ; and this power 
was continued for many years to the utter confu- 
ſion of their adverſaries, and the deſtruction of 
Paganiſm. It was in vain to diſpute with men, 
who could appeal to a ſurrounding throng of blind, 
diſcaſed, and lame, who had been healed by a word 
ſpoken in the name of Jeſus —with men. who 
ſpoke all languages by inſpiration, and had. the 
rang ability of communicating theſe gifts to 
others. | 

V. Theſe obſervations lead our attention to 
two particular facts on which. chriſtianity is, in a 
great meaſure, founded. I mean the Resurrtc- 
rio of Cng1sT, and the DescenT of the Hol. v 
Sp1rIT already hinted at. Io. 

The former of theſe is of indiſputable im- 
portance : If Chrift be not raiſed our faith is 
'vain.” This is related by the very perſons who 
uſed to converſe with him during his public mi- 
niſtry, and who ſaw. him repeatedly after he was 
raiſed from the dead, converſed with him, and 
received a commiſſion from him to publiſh this 
fact, and proſelyte all nations to theſe principles. 
— This is confirmed in ſome meaſure by the ſuſ- 
picious ſtory of his enemies, that his diſciples 
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ſtole his body while the guard they had placed to 
watch the ſepulchre ſlept“. But how dare the 
guard. to ſleep at the hazard of their lives? and 
if they did, how did they know who. ſtole. his 
body? and if they did not ſleep, how was it pol- 
fible that a few unarmed fiſhermen ſhould force a 
military guard? 5 

But the grand seele of Chriſt's ; reſurreRion, 


and indeed of the truth of chriſtianity, is the 


Dexscenr of the HoLy Se1ziT on the. day of Pen- 


tecoſt. Our Lord had promiſed this previous to 
| his death +, and the accompliſhment of it was the 


ſtrongeſt evidence poſſible, both of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection, and the divine origin of chriftianity. - 
VI. Once more, let us conſider the EFFECTS | 


and conſequences, of this effuſion of the. HoLy 


Spizrr. They are principally three. 
1. The rapid and univerſal ſpread, of the poſpel, 


even * before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem (Bi- 


| ſhop Newton obſerves ) the goſpel was not only 
preached in the leſſer Aſia, and Greece and Italy 
the great theatres of action then in the world; 
but was likewiſe propagated as far northward as 
Ethiopia, as far eaſtward as Parthia and India, as 


far weſtward as Spain and Britain,” And in the 


e century, notwithſtanding all the oppo- 


* blatt xxviil. 11---14. + John Xiv.' 16, &. 
x On the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 237. 


frion 


”"C 3 3 
ſition and: perſecution it met with, Tertullian * 
boldly tells the Roman government“ We are 
but of yeſterday, and by to-day are grown up, 
and overſpread your empire; your cities, your 
iſlands, your forts, towns, aſſemblies, and your 
very camps, wards, companies, palace, ſenate, fo- 
rum, all ſwarm with chriſtians. Your temples 
indeed we leave to yourſel ves, and they are the 
only places you can name without chriſtians.” 
2. It is to. be obſerved, that chriſtianity not 
only proſelyted men to the belief and dutward 
profeſſion of chriſtianity,” but had a viſible and 
moral effect on their lives and conduct. Never 
Vas any other cauſe ſupported with ſuch irreſiſt- 
able evidence. Wherever it came it was received 
by multitudes, at the expence of their property, 
characters and lives: many of theſe who had hi- 
therto lived debauched, impious and idolatrous 
| lives, became now ſober, temperate, honeſt, and 
religious. This was not indeed univerſally the 
caſe, . becauſe all were not ſincere in their pro- 
feſſion; but it was ſo, to an extent that no other 
religion could boaſt. Nay the Pagan religion 
generally made men morally worſe, in proportion 
to the zeal with which they profeſſed it. | 
3. The remaining effect of the ſpirits effuſion 
was the nner and readineſs with which men 


« Apology Ch. 38. Reeve's Tr. vol. 1. 299. 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered the loſs of all things, and even | martyr- 
dom itſelf in its moſt terrible form. 
1 cannot omit (ſays Mr., Addifon * * 5 
which appears to me a ſtanding miracle in the 
three firſt centuries, I mean that amazing and 
ſupernatutal courage or patience, which , was. 


ſnhewyn by innumerable multitudes of martyrs. in 
thoſe flow and painful torments which were in- 


flicted on them. I cannot conceive a man placed 
in the burning iron chair at Lyons, and the in- 
ſults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre, and 
ſtill keeping his ſeat; or ſtretched upon a grate 
of Iron, over coals of: fire, and breathing out his 
ſoul among the exquiſite ſuffering of ſuch a te- 
dious execution, rather than renounce his reli- 


gion or blaſpheme his Saviour.—Such trials ſeems. 
to me above the ſtrength of human nature, and, 
able to overbear duty, reaſon, faith, conviction, 


nay, and the moſt abſolute certainty of a future 
ſtate. Humanity, unbiaſſed in an extraordinary 
manner, muſt have ſhaken off the preſent preſſure, 
and have delivered itſelf out of ſuch dreadful diſ-- 


treſs by any means that could have been ſug- 


geſted to it. We can eaſily imagine that many 
perſons in ſo good a cauſe: might have laid down. 
their lives at the gibbet, the ſtake, or the block ; 


but to expire leiſurely among the moſt exquiſite ö 


* Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion, Sect. vii. 
tortures, 


(33 ) Hu 
tortures, when they might come out of them, even 
by a mental :reſtryation;” or an hypocriſy which 
was not without a poſſibility of being followed by 


repentance and forgiveneſs, has ſomething in it 
ſo far beyond the force and natural ſtrength of 
mortals; that one cannot} but think there was 
ſome miraculous power to ſupport the ſufferer. 
It is certain, that the draths and fufferings - 
of the primitive chriſtians had a great ſhare in the 
converſion. of cheſe learned Pagans, who lived in 
the ages of perſecution, which with! ſome inter- 
vals and abatements, laſted near 300 years after 
our Saviour. Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lac- 
tamius, Arnobius, and others, tell us, that this 
firſt of all alarmed their cutiofity, rouſed their 
attention and made them ſeriouſly inquiſitive into 
the nature of that religion, which could endue 
the mind with ſo much ſtrength, and overcome the 
fear of death, nay, raiſe an earneſt deſire of it, 
though it appeared in all its terrors. This they 
found had not been effected by all the doctrines 
of thoſe philoſophers, whom they had thoroughly 
ſtudied, and who had been labouring at this great 
point. The ſight of theſe dying and tormented 
martyrs engaged them to ſearch into the hiſtory 
and doctrines of him for whom they ſuffered. 
The more they ſearched, the more they were con- 
vinced ; till their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that 
# 2% they 
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they themſelves embraced the ſame truths, and 
either actually laid down their lives, or wereal- 
ways in a readineſs to do 10 rather chan n 
from unh tooiot bo GN 

I might add, chars this fact i is ary . 
able in the three firſt centuries, it was not confined 
to them. The ſame conſtancy is obſervable in 
thoſe that ſ uffered for the ſame faith under the 


popiſn and other perſecutions. God forbid that 


there ſhould be occaſion for any more ſucb demon- 


| trations of the power of divine grace and truth 


I have now finiſhed the propoſed: ſketch of the 


een of chriſtianity, which I hope the ſcep- 


tic reader has had the patience to peruſe with 


ſome attention, as I: conſider a connected view of 


them but 8 and ä to form an eſtimate 
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Or MR. PAINE's 


OB JECTIONS ro CHRISTIANITY. 


To follow Mr. p. FED" all his delle} obſer- 
vations would much exceed the limits of this 
pamphlet; but I ſhall endeavour to reduce what 
is moſt material and pertinent to the ſubject under 
three claſſes; Objeftions againſt any Revelation— 
againſt the C HRISTIAN Revelation — and againſt © the 
three principal means employed (as he ſays) to im- 


poſe upon mankind;” viz, . MysTey, MIRACLE, 
and PxorhEcv. 


We begin with, 


1. Mr. P's objefiens againſt ANY Revelation. 
20 Revelation (ſays he) when applied to religion, 
means ſomething communicated immediately from 
: God to man. No one will deny or diſpute the 
power c of the Almighty to make ſuch a communi- 
cation if he pleaſes. But admitting, for the ſake 
of a caſe, that ſomething has been revealed to a 
certain perſon, and not revealed to any other per- 
_—_ ſon, 


0 36 ) 
ſon, it is revelation to that perſon only. When 
he tells it to a ſecond perſon, a ſecond to a third, 
a third to a fourth, and ſo on, it ceaſes to be a re- 
velation to all thote perfons. II is a revelation to 
the firſt perſon only, and hearſay to every other; 
and conſequently, they are not obliged to believe 
it.“ » The whole of this reaſoning depends upon 


the impertinent word 6 immediately,” which Mr.” 


. F* 


P. has marked in Italics, to ſhew its importance. 


Certainly, if revelation means ſomething immedi- 
ately communicated from God, then mult it be li- 


mited to the firſt or immediate communication. 
But may | not reveal a truth to a third perſon, 
through the medium of a | ſecond of ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ed veracity, as to demand belief ? Is this poſſible 
with men, and impoſſible with God! ? Surely no 
one will affert i it. It is no more elfential to a di- 
vine Reyelation that it be immediate, than that it 
be in a voice of thunder, or with the ſound of a 
trumpet. 

An eſtabliſned character for N 8 
challenges credit, unleſs the aſſertion to which our 
aſſent is required, be in itſelf abſurd, and very im- 
probable, I am well perſuaded that if the nar- 
ratives by which Mr. Bruce provoked the incre- 


dulity of mankind had been related by Mr. How. 


* Fage z. 
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ard, —_— would — een at AIP 
them. 

But let u us examine 105 i fared: to > ilirer 
this poſition, When Moſes told the children 
of Iſrael that he had received the two tables of 
the commandments from the hand of God, they 


were not obliged to believe him, becauſe they had 


no other authority for it than his telling them ſo, 


the commandments carrying no internal evidence 
of divinity with them*.” —Let us ſtare another 


_ eaſe parallel to this. EN 


4 


When an ambaſſador is ſent row! a "Foreign 
prince to our court, offering terms of amity and 
friendſhip, we are not obliged to believe his maſ- 
ter ſent him, merely becauſe he tells us ſo; nor is 
there any thing in the meſſage itſelf but what he 


might be capable of inventing; how then i is he to 


enſure credit : — By his credentials. 

The credentials of Moſes were the il basder 
powers with which he was endowed, and of which 
the Iſraelites had been repeatedly eye · witneſſes. 


phetic characters were ſufficiently eſtabliſned to 
demand it, either by the performance of ſome 
miracle, or the zccompliſnment of ſome clear 


Page 4. 
and 


As to the ſucceeding prophets, they never re- 
quired implicit credit, till ſuch time as their pro- 
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| they challenged public confidence, healed the 


fick, | raiſed the dead, and TT all W of 5 
intuition. 1 


The ſcripture de ak is the diſcovery of 


divine truth through the medium of 1p evi- 
_ dently inſpired and employed by the Deity. 


To compare the propagation of Mohammed's 


ſyſtem with that of Judaiſmor Chriſtianity, is weak 


and unjuſt in the extreme. Mohammed wrought 
no miracles, delivered no predictions; but on the 
contrary founded his dominion on the ſword, 


There 1 is therefore no e 


5 Il. Let us now ohne Mr. Paine's moſt con- 


 fiderable objections againſt the CurisTIAn reve- 


lation. Of this, however, I conſider the Old 
Teſtament as an eſſential part ; for Mr. P. is 


perfectly right in aſſerting. that Jeſus Chriſt did 


not come © to eſtabliſh a new religion 2: 
* That he founded no new ſyſtemg.” The New 
Teſtament is only a fuller. and clearer revelation 
of what was taught in the Old. Judaiſm and 
Chriſtianity are ſo connected, chat * muſt Rue 
or fall together. | 


We ſhall therefore We ali Mr. P. begins 


„1 Sam. ili. 19, 20% = de A p. 17. 
t Age of Real. p. 16. S Page 17. 


and 


0. 

and trace his objections through both Teſtaments; ; 
but as he is particularly bitter againſt divines and 
expoſitors, I ſhall trouble him with neither. The 
Scriptures. alone ſhall be our text, and Cam n 
Senſe our commenta too. 

„As to the account of the Kenne (as 
dur author) with which the book of Geneſis opens, 


it has all the appearance of being a tradition 


which the Iſraelites had among them before they 


came into Egypt“ .“ Suppoſing the account to a 
have been originally traditionary, this will. not 
prove it falſe. It is reaſonable to believe that, 


before the invention of writing, traditions were 


preſerved with greater care; and the longevity of 


the Patriarchs was peculiarly favourable to this. 
Adam might converſe with LamechLamech 
with Shem—Shem with Abraham, or perhaps, 


Iſaac— and another generation would be ſufſicient 


to hand down a tradition to the time of Moſes. 


If we trace back the tradition however as far as 
Adam, till it muſt. have come to him by reyela- 


tion. But as Moſes enjoyed ſo intimate cammu- 
nion with the Deity, and was favoured. with. ſo 
plenary communications from him, it is moſt rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that he received the ſubſtance 


of this account from Heaven, during his reſi- 
dence for forty days upon the mount. aft 


. k. 
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But the ſtile of this account is alſo, it ſeems, 
tngeicularly exxeptionabie. lt begins abruptly. 


It i nobody that ſpeaks: It is nobody rhat hears? 
Irs -addrefled to nobody. It has neither firſt, 
ſecond, nor third perſon. It has no voucher “.“ 


The celebrated Lang inus, however; in his Treatiſe 
of the ſublime, judged differently. Speaking of 
the Jewiſh: Lawgiver; he calls bim “ an exträor- 
dinary mat, who conceived and ſpake worthily of 
the power of God, When he writes in the begin · 


ning of his laws, God nate hat? Let there be 
Arbe, und thirt wat” lg. Lat rbere dd :tarth ; and 


ix wa Let the reader form his own-judg- 


ment. I can conceive nothing more worthy of che 


Supreme chan ſpeaking worlds into exifterice. . He 
fpake, and it was done; he commanded, and it 
ſtood faſt. To exhibit the beauty of Moſes's 
coſmogony to the beſt advantage, it ſhould be 


compared with the wretched and unintelligible re- 
veries of the heathen e owt rr 


wick chem, he is as light to chaos. F 


Zut let us paſs on. Though i it is _ a dest 
aticleof the chriſtian ſyſtem, that this world that 


ae: inhabit is the whole of the habitable creation 


gs 0 2 eee ne whar is called 


— 21 14 Mes * 4 . . 41 1 
> 


* Ib. 5 1 2 
+ See Grorius de eiue, fee $ Orig. $ac —ond Cum- 
bland 4 Sanchoniatho. ve 


the 
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the Moſaic account of the creation, that to belieye 
otherwiſe, renders the chriſtian ſyſtem of Faith at 


once little and ridiculous,” — Here are more miſ- 


takes than one. 

Had the ſcriptures aſſerted ours to be the only 
habitable world, I know not any proper evidence 
we could have oppoſed to that aſſertion; and 1 
do not think human conjecture ought to be placed 
in competition with their authority. T know it 


| has been commonly ſuppoſed that the Moſaic 


creation includes the whole univerſe ; but 5 con- 
ceive it extends no further than what we call the 
ſolar ſyſtem. We have buſineſs with no more; 
and the ſeriptures were not written to gratify idle 
curioſity. Letus, however, review the account, as 


we have it in the firſt chapter of Geneſis. | 


The firſt ſtate 1 in which our world exiſted \ was 


* CET 5 T 


that of a chaos of various elements. The firſt 


work of divine power upon it, placed it in a ſtate : 


of commotion, or rather fermentation, From 


this the almighty fat produced light, and by the 
ſeparation of this from darkneſs effected the firſt 
revolution of our ſphere from weſt to eaſt, and 


marked the period of a natural day, beginning 
| with the evening. —On the ſecond day a firma- 
ment, expanſe, or atmoſphere was formed, and be- 


came the agent for ſeparating the waters which 


covered 955 earth from thoſe intended to float on 


F | high 


( 42 } 
high.-On the third day the earth was formed into 
cavities and eminences: the former held the wa- 
ters, and the latter became fertile, and were crown- 


ed with vegetables. On the fourth Gy were 


formed other ſpheres connected with ours: “ * the 


ſun, the moon, and the ſtars ;” that is, as 1 con- 
ceive, the planets and ſatellites of our ſyſtem.— 

The fifth day produced all the original ſpecies of 
animals, except man. — The ſixth day was devoted 


to the formation of our firſt parents, and God hav- 
ing ended his work « ny the ſeventh days, on 
that reſted ; not becauſe he was weary, but that 


man, who is an imitative creature might follow 


his example. And this ſabbath, I have no doubt 
but Adam obſerved in innocency and happineſs ; 
though perhaps no other. 

This I take to be the ſimple narrative of Moſes, 


compreſſed and a little modernized. Now in what 


particular, give me leave to aſk, does this contra- 
dict the lateſt diſcoveries of philoſophy and aſtro- 
nomy ? Say you, that beſides our ſyſtem, there 
are innumerable others of equal magnitude in the 
univerſe? Suppoſe (if you pleaſe) the fixed ſtars 
to be all ſuns, around which revolve an infinite 
variety of planets, — Where do the ſcriptures con- 
tradict it? But, ſays Mr. P. this“ * renders the 


=o 


* 80 chap. IT. ſhould be rendered, or to that effect. 
| chriſtian 


1 


1 


4 
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chriſtian ſyſtem at once little and ridiculous.“ 
God of innumerable worlds! how doth thy greatneſs 
aggrandize thy mercy and benevolence!—As Mr. 


P. has favoured us with part of one pſaim, I will 
venture to inſert part of another, which at the 
ſame time may give the reader ſome idea of the 
nature of Hebrew poetry. It ſeems to have been 


an evening hymn for the time of vintage. 


PSALM VIII. 


| JO AR our Lord! how excellent is thy nat name in al 


cc the earth! 


« Who haſt diſplayed thy glorious majeſty above the Hea- 
r 


ce © When I 1 thy heavens, the 5 « thy fingers, 

The moon and ſtars which thou haſt ordained, 

« What is mortal man that thou remembereſt him ? 

&« Or the ſon of man that thou doſt viſit him ? 

« For thou haſt made him (but) a little inferior to the an- 
en 

e And haſt crowned him with glory and honour. 

« JEHOvYAH, our Lord! how excellent is thy name in all the 

cc earth!” 


But if we admit a plurality of worlds, © From 
whence then could ariſe the ſolitary and ſtrange 
conceit that the Almighty, who had millions of 
worlds equally dependant on his protection, 
ſhould quit the care of all the relt, and come to 

Fa die 


( 44 ) 
die in our world, becauſe they ſay, one man and 
one woman had eaten an apple. And, on the 
other hand, are we to ſuppoſe that every world in 
the boundleſs creation had an Eve, an apple, a 
ſerpent, and a Redeemer ?- In this caſe, the per- 
ſon who is irreverently called the Son of God, 
would have nothing elſe to'do than to travel from 

world to world, in an endleſs ſucceſſion of death, 
with ſcarcely a momentary interval of life “!“ — 
Here is Don Quixote and his windmill, with a 
witneſs! Who ever formed one of theſe © ſtrange 
conceits* before Mr. P.? What chriſtian ever 
ſuppoſed the Deity confines his care to this world 
only? Who ever imagined. Jeſus Chriſt to have 
ſuffered in other worlds? er, that they were guil- 
ty and needed a Redeemer ?-—No : we hope and 
believe that all other habitable worlds, if there 
are other, are the reſidence of holy and happy 
beings, which therefore need no redemption. 
And conſequently, we hope, that though the 
number of unhappy creatures rendered miſerable 
by ſin both here and hereafter, may be very conſi- 
derable in itſelf, yet that it may bear a very ſmall 
proportion to the infinitude of holy and app | 
| beings the Almighty has created. _ | 
We now proceed to the next incredible hiſtory 

of the Qld Teſtament, viz. The Fair. Here 


* Page 46. 
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Deiſts triumph; and even many of the friends of 


Revelation, eſteeming the literal ſenſe indefen- 
ſible, have turned the whole into an allegory on 
the origin of evil. This appears to me danger- 
ous and unneceſſary. Dangerous, becauſe if we 
begin to allegorize plain narration, we knew not 
where to ſtop: - unneceſſary, becauſe, if we ad- 
mit man to be fallen, (and that appears to me un- 
queſtionable) I can conceive nothing more pro- 


bable, or more rational than this account. Let 
us hear it. 


When God had created our firſt parents, he 


placed them in the moſt delightful part of the 


globe, and called it Paradiſe. Here their em- 


ployment was to dreſs the garden, and their food 
its fruits. That Adam was endued with conſi- 
derable natural knowledge appears from the ori- 
ginal names he beſtowed on his domeſtics - the 


animal creation x. In addition to this he was fa- 
voured with the ſublimeſt communion with the 
Deity of which fleſh and blood ſeems capable +. 


Here every thing conſpired to make him happy, 


except a ſingle inſtance of reſtraint upon his ap- 
petite as a teſt of his obedience :—he was not to 
eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, and 


this on pain of loſing both his happineſs and life. 


He ate and died. Say not, it was hard to die for 


Gen. ii. 20. I See Gen. i il. 8---10. 
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taſting fruit: the. ſmaller the circumſtance, the 
leſs the temptation, the eaſier obedience, and 


the more aggravated the tranſgrefſion. 


As to the fruit itſelf, Mr. P. calls it “ an ap- 
ple.” „He might as well have faid it was a pear, 
an orange, or a bunch of grapes. Moſes is ſilent, 
and I ſuppoſe, for this reaſon, that it was a fruit, 
of which no child of Adam ever taſted, for it 


grew in paradiſe where none of his children ever 


entered. But, -whatever was the fruit, it ſeems 
to have poſſeſſed very pernicious qualities; per- 
haps-intoxicating and poiſonous; for it imme- 
diately produced irregular ſenſations, and the 


ſhame which follows them; in fact, to borrow 


Milton s language, It 


Brought death into the world, and all our wor.” 


Mr. P. '(as others have done before) much 


diverts himſelf with the Jewiſh ſyſtem of pneu- 


matology and doctrine of dæmons, and that, as 
uſual, without appearing to underſtand them. 


The following * ſcheme is the reſult of enquiry 
and reflection, and will, I hope, ſtand the teſt of 


critical examination. 
The antient Hebrews believed, <a on the 
authority of ſcripture, and partly from tradition, 


the exiſtence of innumerable ſpiritual beings, 
called angels, that is, agents, meſſengers, or ſer- 


vants 


Wn 


iy 


vants of the great Supreme. Prior to the exift- 
ence of man, they believed a part of theſe angels 


6 


to have fallen from their integrity through pride 
and vain glory, and become devils, at the head 


of whom they place Satan, originally, as they ſup- 


poſe, a mighty archangel. At the head of the 
elect and holy angels they place Michael (whom 
the chriſtians explain of the Son of God) and be- 
lieve that IEHOVARH governs the moral world by 
the intermediate miniſtry of theſe ſpiritual exiſt- 
ences. To them they attribute various events, 


calamitous as well as happy : particularly ſtorms, 


peſtilence and ſudden death. They alſo intro- 


duce the agency of evil ſpirits, whoſe diſpoſitions 
incline them to miſchief, and who are permitted 


to exert their power and malice, ſo far as com- 


ports with the plan and deſigns of Providence; 


but the Almighty controuls theſe juſt as he does 


the raging billows “ Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 
but no farther, and here ſhall thy proud v waves be 
ſtayed.” Tere ene! 

To theſe evil 3 they attribute alſo the in- 
fliction of diſeaſes of all kinds, particularly epi- 


lepſy and lunacy, which in many caſes they con- 


ſidered as poſſeſſion. Nor does this contradict 
the notion that evil ſpirits are in a ſtate of puniſh» 
ment, The hell of a ſpirit is guilt, anxiety, ter- 
rors, and deſpair: and whatever. gratification 


ſuch 
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ſuch beings' may be ſuppoſed to find in doing 


evil, muſt have more in it of pain than pleaſure, 


and rather increaſe than alleviate their miſery : 


ſo that there is no need of Mr. P's device of 
ſhutting them down in a pit with a hill over it. 
Mr. P. is particularly offended with what he 


calls the 4 omnipreſence”. of the devil; which 
notion, like many others he combats with, is of 
his own invention. The fact is, that the He- 
brews often attribute to Satan individually the 


miſchiefs of a whole legion, juſt as we refer to a 
commander in chief the various actions of a 
campaign, in many of which he could oak Rs 


have no concern. 
Now if the reader ſees any a naugbable in 


this ſyſtem, whether true or falſe, let him indulge 


his levity; only let him know what it is he 
laughs at. For my part, I am not aſhamed to 


own that I believe it, and if I am wrong have at 
leaſt the happineſs to err in company with the 
immortal Milton, the philoſophic Baxter +, and 


other writers of equal celebrity. | 
But to return to the hiſtory of the fall. One 


of theſe depraved ſpirits, 'Satan we will ſuppoſe, 


plotted: the ruin of our firſt parents, and the 
Almighty, for wiſer and better ends than we 


. Ste Fend. Loft, 1 4 
+ Enquiry into the Nature of the 23 Soul. 


may 


9. 1 


a 9. 


| had Satan poſſeſſed. the ſagacity of, ſome of his 


* 


may be aware of, ſaw fir to p permit it! No doubt 


42 & 3.4%, 


modern apologiſts, he might have formed * 
£ 


deeper plan; his, however, ſuch as it was, 


too well ſucceeded. Heenters the moſt ſagacious - TY 


[FFF 


of all animals, inſpires him with reaſon, at leaſt 


with ſophiſtry, draws 1 in the woman firſt as the 
weaker veſſel, and then [ ſuppoſe, it is no great 


vonder that ſhe drew in her huſband.” 


But what moſt proyokes the rilibility of ſome 
perſons, is. the devil's choice of a ſerpent for his 
agent. T hey. think it the moſt unlikely creature 
in the world to be a tempter, and perhaps that 
might be the very reaſon which determined the 
choice of our grand enemy: for I believe i it will 
be granted that we ſuffer moſt from M temptations, 
where we leaſt ſuſpect them. There is, however, 
ſtrong reaſon to believe that the ſerpent was ori- 
ginally a much more amiable creatugg, ! than at 
preſent—that it went in ſome meaſure erect 


that it inhabited the trees, and lived, like man, £ 


upon its fruits *: and if it had no power of i imi- 
tating ſpeech, there was ſtill the more reaſon to 


| inſinuate (as Milton makes him +) that this ca- 


4 pacity was- the conſequence of [taſting the for- 


bicden fruit. 5 


"3 l * 4 . 
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trary, if proved, would not t materially. affect our 
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Having obviated ſome of the terribly fidiew- 
jous circumſtances of this ſtory, 1 muſt leave 
the reſt on the credit of the hiſtorian. If the rea- 
der continues diſſatisfied, let him try if he can 


find or invent any more rational hypotheſis to 
account for the introduction of moral evil into 


our world. Ny 
I'know that ſome attempts have been made to 


rob Moſes of the honour of writing the Pente- 


teuch, and to give it to ſome unknown hand; 
but they have been ſo weak, and anſwered fo ably, 
that I ſhall ſtill venture to attribute theſe books 
to the Hebrew legiſlator ; ; eſpecially as the con- 
cauſe, Os 
1 have already pointed out the credentials af 
Moſes, namely, the miracles he wrought, both in 
the preſence of the Egyptians and before all Iſrael. 

But they had, if poſlible, yet ſtronger proofs of 


his divine miſſion. They ſaw him enter the thick 


cloud where the divine preſence was terribly ma- 
nifeſted ; they ſaw him deſcend after forty days 
refidence, where they did not think it poſſible he 


could have furvived; they ſaw his countenance ſo 
;rradiated with glory, that they could not ſtead- 


faſtly behold it without a veil; nay farther, they 


heard the ſame words which he brought to them 


on tables of ſtone, denounced from Heaven in a 
voice 


18 


1 


8 


(0 
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yoice that nothing on earth could imitate “. 80 


far is it. from true, as Mr. P. pretends, that 


cc they had no other authority for believing theit 
law came from heaven, than his telling them 
| fo +, 4 | 
Still however, our cp will inſiſt, that thou gh 

| the ten commandments © contain ſome good mo- 

ral precepts,” yet do they carry © no. internal 
_ evidence of divinity with tbem:“ on the contrary, 
he is confident that one clauſe, that of “ viſiting 
the ſins of the fathers upon the children,“ is 
< contrary to every principle of moral juſtice 4. 


The fact, however, is indiſputable, that- both 


bleſſings and. calamities are often entailed from 
one generation to another, and that in private 


families as well as nations; if Mr. P. can account 


for the fact upon his principles, we ſhall not find 
it hard to account for the threatening upon ours. 
But the whole difficulty may be cleared up by 
one obſervation, namely, that it is only when 
children copy and improye on the crimes gf their 
. wicked parents, that they draw down upon their 
| own heads redoubled vengeance: ſo that the in- 
nocent never ſuffer for the guilty, except in ſuch 
temporal calamities as neceſſarily reſult from their 
- Parents gh as when the profligacy of one ge- 


„Ex. xx. 18-22 8925 Page 4. 1 Ibid. Note. 
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neration involves the next in poverty, or'the like: 
On the contrary, o benevolent is the God of If. 


rael, that the eminent piety of one man is ſome- 


times rewarded with bleſſings on thouſands of his 
deſcendants; as was the caſe with Abraham and 
his children. This is the God whonr Gaile re- 


preſent: as cruel and vindictive? 


With reſpect to the reſt of 52 Old Teſtament 

hiſtory, I ſhall only drop a few general hints, and 
leave them to the reader 85 reflection to . 
andi Ne. Ip e eee i 
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"E It i is wal ie the moſt ancient hiſtory. 


in the world; and gives the only account of the 


earlieſt ages which has the traſt pretenſions to 


Probability. 


II. The oſt ancient biſtoriet monuments in the 


world harmonize with ſeripture in the moſt mate- 
rial facts, and where N __ have much 
leſs claim to credit. "EA 


_—_ 


III. The candid manner in which the ſacred 


writers, as Moſes, David, &c. record their own 


faults, and the crimes of their own nation, is a 


ſtrong internal evidence in their favour, ſuch as 


no other ancient hiſtorian can pretend to. 
IV. There are a great number of intidental. 
matters to be found in theſe books, relating to 


geography, natural . the progreſs of the 
arts, 
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2 art &c. which*would inks the inventor of. the 
Bible a prodigy of genius and learning, not to be 
Sepp in ancient or modern times. 

V. The Jews were rather incredulous than 

other wiſe, to their own prophets, and ſtrongly 

= biaſſed in favour of the idolatry of other nations. 

So that in all ages there were a number of perſons 

who would have willingly diſcovered, 'or eneour- 

are any diſcovery of impoſition. Pell 
1 VI. The moral character of that nation was by 
| .no means ſo uniformly bad as Voltaire and ſome 

other writers of the ſame ſtamp have pretended. 
In ſome ages their morals were much purer, and 
their piety proportionably more fervent than in 1 
others. Such was the generation which firſt” — | 
tered Canaan with Joſhua. | 
VII. The facred writers, like other hiſtorians, 
are anſwerable only for facts, not for their mora- 
lity. If the Jewiſh hiſtory is ſtained with blood =_ 
- 5 and cruelty, ſo is that of all other nations, and il if 
1 without the advantage of being relieved by ſuch 
© © hiſtories of Piety and virtue as abound in ferip- 
tums. Fer 
l hough many of the events. of ſacred 
1 hiſtory are ſtrange and miraculous, yet the occa- 
1 ſion of them is generally great and becoming. 
Many of the circumſtances ſeem, indeed, at this 
= diſtance of time, unaccountable, and are perhaps 
| 5 greatly 


928 


„ 3: -: | 
greatly miſunderſtood; partly through the con- 
eiſeneſs of the ſacred records, and partly through 
the fruitful comments of learned and unlearned 

annotators. This is perhaps particularly the caſe 
with ſome particulars in the Hiſtory of . = 
at which Mr. P. ſo pleaſnntly ſneers, : 


# 


- There is one little Man however, chat «. 
Jonah, with which he is ſo prophanely merry, 
that I cannot help remarking it, eſpecially as he 


admits the ſtory to be at leaſt poſſible; for he 
awns, that the whale was © large-enough” to ſwal- 
low Jonah, though he thinks it would have been 
hetter to have reverſed the ſtory, and made Jonah 


ſwallow the whale, as it would certainly afford 


more ample room for merriment*®. To ſuch a 


miſerable ſhift are the enemies of revelation re- 


duced, that they are obliged to alter and reverſe 
the ſacred records to find room for ridicule and 


cenſure z and yet theſe men are ever complaining 
of the abſurdities of revelation ! 


The other parts of the Old Teſtament are pink 
devotional, moral, or prophetic. In the former 


claſs the book of Pſalms is particularly conſpicu- 
ous, and has often excited the admiration of per- 


ſons, who paid little regard to almoſt any other 
book of the Hebrew code. Here, however, Mr. 
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. 
P. can recollect but one pſalm, which he thinks 
any way worth commendation, and which he 
eſteems a “ true deiſticalꝰ compoſition, but is 
certainly very unlucky in fixing on the nineteenth, 


 fince the one-half of that is expreſsly compoſed in 
,, commendation of the ſcriptures : * The law of 
the Lord is perfect the ſtatutes of the Lord are 


fight,” &c. The only excuſe I can make for him 
is, that he keeps xo Bible, as himſelf confeſſes+, and 


knew nothing of the pſalm but from Mr, Addi- 


fon's 'verſion, which is only of the former part. 


Indeed, the beſt apology I can make for many 
things in Mr. P. is his ignorance of the Bible; 


and yet what apology can we make for a man 
who writes againſt a * he knows little or no- 
thing of ? | 

As to the prophets, here our champion of infi- 
ality lays © the ax at once to the root” of revela- 
lation by demonſtrating that the term propbet 
meant originally a poet or muſician z which he 
"ik moſt irrefragibly from the following ſtrik- 
ing text—* An evil ſpirit of God came upon 
Saul and he propheſied !“ that is, ſays our au- 
thor, he performed his part badly,” as a * mu- 


ſician or poet.” Here is certainly demonſtration 


but if any reader Thould enquire from what book 
is this W taken ? 1 wy from the book of 


FE. 25. | 
Thomas 6 


— 


— 
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I 56 1 
bene Paine , whoſe, and whoſe only, i is both 
the text and comment: ſo that there is the greateſt | 


' propriety in the triumphant note he ſubjoins in 
the margin divines and commentators are very 


fond of puzzling one another. „ 1 keep 
to my text! 

With ſubmiſſion to ſo great ds. 1 beg 
leave to ſay, that having examined every text in 
which this term has been ſuppoſed to ſignify poet 
or muſician (for the notion is not new, though the 
proof is) I am convinced, and would my limits 


admit of it, ſhould endeavour to convince the rea- 


der, that, however connected or introduced, the 
term propbet, in every inſtance, includes the idea 
of inſpiration, real or pretended; ſo that when i It 18 


applied to a muſician or a . it OA means an 


inſpired one. 

It would be a painful 2 to run over r all the 
abuſes Mr. P. beſtows on the ſacred writings, in 
calling them traſh—paltry and contemptible 
tales—obſcene ſtories,” &c. &c. which language 


can only ſhew that an author is angry, and obliged 


to ſubſtitute words for arguments. 
We now cloſe the Bible, in Mr. P. 8 Gal of 


that term, who reſtricts it to the Old Teſtament, 


as diſtinguiſhed from the New.—Let us open the 
New Teſtament, The nem Teſtament! (ſays Mr. 


1 P. 14. 
Wy P.) that 


9 


P.) that is, the new Will, as if there could be two 
wills of the Creator +, P 3 


believe it is pretty well ned that the Garde 


term rendered Teftament, being ambiguous, would 


have been better rendered Covenant. Suppoſing, 


however, Teſtament to be the proper import of 
the term, where is the abſurdity of two Teſta- 


ments? The Old Teſtament was that of God in 


his antient character, as God of Iſrael; the Neu 


is that oſ pH Chris, our Redeemer and Media- : 


W257: | 

We cannot attend to all the iini aid. 0 
dities of The Age of Reaſon: a few of the moſt 
prominent muſt be ſelected. The firſt cireum- 
ſtance on which I ſhall animadvert, is that, „Whale 


of a miracle,” as Mr. P. calls it, the Devil flying 


away with Jeſus Chriſt .“ Mr. P. however, com- 


mits another miſtake in ſaymg this is related in 


the New Teſtment, for I can find. nothing like it 
in either of the evangeliſts, nor any thing upon 
the ſubject that a viſe man need be aſhamed of 
| believing. - 


The cialis kiſtory 1s Bandy FRYE hit 


after Jeſus Chriſt had ſpent forty days in prayer 
and faſting in the deſert, preparatory to his public 
work, Satan, who had deceived our firſt Parents, 


Ne 16. | 1 p. 52. | Fee Mat. i IV. 
H appeared 


®, 


I gr ws * 


. 
appeared to him, not with a long tail and a cloven 
foot, but probably, as an atigel of light, ſent to 
attend him, and inſinuated in different ſituations, 
the three grand temptations, he has found ſo 
ſucceſsful among mankind—deſpair, preſumption, 
and ambition” n 
The proper ſcene for the firſt of theſe tempta- 
tions was the deſart. Jeſus was an hungred, and 
that ſituation affording no food, the tempter ſug- 
geſts the neceſſity of working a miracle to pro- 
cure ſome; inſinuating at the ſame time that his 
forlorn ſituation afforded ground to doubt of his 


divine character. This repelled, he takes our 
Lord, not flying through the air, but doubtleſs, 


by the proper way of the ſtairs to the higheſt part 


of the temple, from whence the valley below ap- 


peared ſtupendiouſly deep; in this dizzy ſituation 
the tempter perſuaded to caſt himſelf down, inſi- 
nuating, if I miſtake not that he was commiſſioned 


as a guardian angel to ſecure him from danger by 


the fall he hath given his angels charge to keep 


| thee.” In the laſt inſtance, he conducts the Re- 


deemer to the higheſt mountain in the neighbour- 
hood, which preſented a ſcene of tereſtrial gran- 
deur. Mr. Mandrell was, 'as he ſuppoſed on the 
very mountain, and deſcribes it as exceeding high, 


and ſteep, and commanding an extenſive and de- 


lightful view of the mountains of Arabia, the dead 
e $7 | ©" es 
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ſea, and the plains of Jericho. St. Matthew ſays, 
the devil from this mountain ſhewed our Lord 
e all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 


them,” from whence | it has been concluded 22 


being © the prince of the power of the air ,“ h 

formed an aerial horizon around the mountain, h 
which he exhibited a grand diſplay of royalty and 
magnificence. But as the Jews uſed the terms 


„Kingdoms“ and © world” in a very contracted 


ſenſe , I am not certain any thing more is intend- 


ed than might be ſeen without a miracle, 


Paſſing all inferior objects, we now come to the 
two moſt important facts on which chriſtianity is 


founded---the death and refurre&#ion of Jeſus Chriſt, | 


The firſt of theſe is, indeed, admitted, but in 
terms that throw reproach upon his ſacred cha- 


racter. 


After aſſerting that Jeſus Chriſt was * not more 
than eighteen months” a preacher, and that during 
the latter part of this time he kept himſelf as pri- 
vate as poſſible, and lived © concealed”.--Mr, P. 


adds, . the idea of his concealment not only agrees 
very ill with his reputed divinity, but aſſociates 


with it ſomething of pu/illanimity ; and his being 
betrayed, or in other words, his being appre- 
hended on the information of one © of his followers, 


1 Ephel. i ii. 2. 5 8 
1 See Gen. XxXXVIi. 31. Matt. ii. 1.---John xii. 19, ke 


He2- | ſhews 


„ 
IF that he did not intend to be apprehended, 


and no Ad that ins N not intend to be « cru- 
1 4. P9903 if 10 


The time of our Lord's eint is anal and 
I believe juſtly, reckoned to be three years and an 
half, during which he preached and wrought mi- 


racles in the moſt public manner: during this pe- 
riod alſo he repeatedly foretold both his death and 
the manner of it, and that it was the great end of 
his coming into the world F. As the time drew 
nearer, he declared its approach 8, ſurrendered to 
the firſt enquiry of the officers |, forbade his diſ- 


ciples to make any attempt of reſcue, ¶ and him- 


ſelf never offered to eſcape - now if all theſe cir- 


cumſtances do not amount to a ſufficient proof 


that the Saviour of men ſuffered voluntarily, I 
know not what can, and yet all theſe are related 
by the evangeliſts, and there can be nothing op- 
poſed to them but mere unwartranted:afſertion. - 
But the grand attack is upon the reſurrettion. 


ce The reſurrection and aſcenſion, ſuppoſing them 


to have taken place, admitted of public and occu- 
lar demonſtration, like that of the aſcenſion of a 


balloon, or the ſun at noon- day, to all Jeruſalem 


at leaſt. A e en . is e to 
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1 
| ae requires that the proof and evidence of it 
| Ss ſhould be equal to all, and univerſal; and as the 
1 public viſibility of this laſt related act was the onl7 
evidence that could give ſanction to the former 
part, the whole of it falls to the * becauſe 
that evidence was never given.“ | 
Suppoſing for a moment, that God were pleaſed 
to make a divine revelation of his will to mortals, 
or to require our aſſent to a ſeries of hiſtorical 
facts, it is certainly very becoming for ſuch crea- 
tures as we are to dictate, 2 priori, the kind and 
degree of evidence on which we chuſe to believe 
1 them! Admitting, however, that Jeſus Chriſt had 
1 aroſe and aſcended in the ſight of all Jeruſalem, let 
1 us ſee what better evidence would this have af- = 
_ 2 forded us of the fact. All the inhabitants of Je- 
| ruſalem are long ſince dead; that they did ſee it 
therefore, we could not poſſibly have any other evi- 
dence than that of a few hiſtorians of thoſe ages, and 
- theſe. hiſtorians would lay open to the ſame cavils 
and objections as the evangelical writers. Mr. P. | 
\Þ - _ .would ſtilltel} us that it reſted upon the credit of | | 
* eight or nine, (perhaps not ſo many) witneſſes who 1 
ay they ſaw it, and that the reſt of the inhabitants | 
1. ſaw it, whence . all the reſt of the world are called i 
upon to believe it.” And if he could meet with 
but one unbelieving Thomas, who being abſent 
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from Jeraſalerd; happened not to ſee it, he would 


add, Thomas did not believe the reſurrection; j 


and as they ſay, would not believe, without having | 


occular and manual demonſtration himſelf. So nei» 


ther will I; and the reaſon is equally as good for 


me, and for every other perſon, as for Thomas.“ 
So that the objection to the ſmall number of wit- 


neſſes of this event is reduced to a mere cavil, for 
if occular and manual demonſtration®** be 26 


ceſſary, then no hiſtoric evidence can be ſufficient. 


And that it would not be thought fo, is evident 
from a compariſon with other parallel facts. For 


inſtance, the ſupernatural darkneſs and earthquake 


which accompanied the crucifixion muſt have been 


witneſſed by, not only all Jeruſalem, but all the 
inhabitants of Judea at leaſt +; and yet I dare 
aver Mr. P. and my infidel readers believe as little 
of this as they do of the reſurrection. So true is the 
aſſertion of Jeſus Chriſt, that, if men * hear not 
Mofes and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
ſuaded though one (even) aroſe from the dead . 

The witneſſes of the reſurrection, however, were 


more than Mr. P. is willing to admit. Beſides 


Mary the mother of Jeſus, Mary Magdalen and 
ſeveral other women, he was ſeen of Cephas, 
[i. e. Peter] then of the twelve; after that he was 


5 Matt. xxvii. 45, 5154. t Luke xvi. 31. 
ſeen 


the Reaſon of the Age! 
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55 * of above five hundred brethren at once; of 


whom the greater part remain unto this preſent 
time, [i. e. about A. D. 56.} but the reſt are fallen 
aſleep. After that he was ſeen of James; then of 
all the apoſtles. And laſt of all, ſays St. Paul, 
was ſeen of me alſo *.”—Theſe are © the ſmall 
number of perſons, not more than eight or nine” 
who witneſſed the reſurreftion ! 


But we are told * the beſt e Adee | 


we now have reſpecting this affair is the Jews. 


They are regularly deſcended from the people 


who lived in the times this reſurrection and 


aſcenſion is ſaid to have happened, and they ſay, 


it is not true f. They are alſo regularly deſcend- 
ed from the people before whom Moſes and the 
prophets wrought their miracles, and they ſay 


that they are irue :—from the people of whom 
we read ſo! many extraordinary hiſtories, . which 
they alſo aver to be true: from the people * ta 


whom were committed the oracles of God,“ and 
they aſſert that theſe likewiſe are true; in all theſe 
things however it ſeems they deſerve no credit, 
becauſe their teſtimony is in favour of Revelation: 
—but when they witneſs againſt chriſtianity, and 


ſay the reſurrection is not true, then their's is the 


<. beſt. evidence we now have.“ But n ; hear 
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* 1 Cor. xv. 5—9. | t Age of Reaſon, p. 6. 


« Teſus 


1 40 
<« Jeſus Chriſt OY he) preached 866 Berl 
lent morality, and the equality of man; but he 


mans] this virtuous reformer and revolutioniſt 


loſt his life *,” That is, in ſhort, the reaſon why 
the Jews in this caſe, and in this only, deſerve 
credit, is becauſe their fathers hated and murder- 
ed Jeſus Chriſt, in the moſt cruet- and unjuſt. 
manner!!! This I muſt confeſs, to borrow Mr. P.'s 
expreſſion, © for abſurdity and extravagance is 


not to be exceeded bs any _ by ever met 
with. a. & 5 
As to the apparent variations among the evan- 
aan they are by no means important, or un- 
accountable. Several perſons at different times, 
and for different purpoſes, viſited the ſepulchre 


and found things in different ſituations. This 


is perfectly natural and conſiſtent, and might be 


demonſtrated if we had room to be minute: at pre- 
ſent I can only refer the inquiſitive reader to the 


* Age of Reaſ. p. 7. 1 
maſterly 


preached alſo againſt the corruptions and avarice 
of the Jewiſh prieſts, and this brought upon him 
the hatred and vengeance of the whole order of 
prieſthood. The accuſation which: theſe prieſts 
brought againſt him, was that of ſedition and 
conſpiracy againſt the Roman government, to 
which the Jews were then ſubje& and tributary; 
 » + + +» between the two [the Jews and Ro- 
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maſterly treatiſes of Gilbert Weſt, Eſq. and Mr. 
Ditcon, obſerving that neither of them were cler- 
gymen, or wrote for intereſt, e 5 

« All the other parts of the New Teſtament 

except the book of enigmas, called the Revela- 
tions, are a collection of letters under the name 
of epiſtles ; and the forgery of letters has beeri 


ſuch a common practice in the world, that the 


probability IS, at leaſt, equal, whether they are 
genuine or forged *.“ The ſame may be ſaid of 


other epiſtles, thoſe of Pliny and Cicero for in- 
| Nance, as of thoſe of the New Teſtament. A 
pretty method this of getting rid of hiſtoric evi- 
dence! and which may be applied with equal 


propriety to every other ſpecies of records, as to 
the epiſtles. Hiſtories, lives, and poetic compoſi- 


tions have all been forged under the moſt re- 


ſpectable names, therefore none of them are to 
be depended on, and in the next century it may 
become a query whether Thomas Paine himſelf 
ever exiſted, Such is the. tendency of infidel 
principles; and ſome writers would, I believe, 
ſooner reduce the whole hiſtory of former ages 


to a mere blank, than admit the truth and au- 


thority of the ſacred writings. _— 
To the book of Revelation Mr. P. would not 
Feder have ſo ſtrongly objected had he been 


FA * Ape of Reaſ. p. 19. 
1 aware 


n 

aware that it predicted the French Revolution - 
at leaſt it is certain that Jurieu in France +, and 
Fleming in England t, to name no more, fortold 
ſuch an event at the very period in which it hap- 
pened : however, the beſt evidence to the divine 
authority of this book, is to be found in the laſt 
volume of n Newton's Diſſertations on the 
prophecies. 
III. We noy come in the laſt place to conſider 
what Mr. P. calls „the three principal means 
chat haye been employed in all ages, and per- 
haps in all countries, to impoſe upon mankind, 
Thoſe three means are, Myſtery, Miracle, and Pro- 
Pbecy. The two firſt (he adds) are incompatible 
ith true religion, and the third ought always to 
be ſulpeFred þ 


1. * With reſpect to Irans; every thing 
we behold, is, in one ſenſe, a myſtery to us. 
Our own exiſtence is a myſtery : the whole ve. 
getable world is a myſtery, We cannot account 
how 1 it is that an acorp, when pur into the ground, 

is made to develope itſelf, and become an oak. 
Wo know not how it is that the ſeed we ſow un- 
folds and multiplies itſelf, and returns to us ſuch 
an abundant intereſt for ſo ſmall a capital. 


Rev. xi. 13. 4T he Fulfillment of Scrip. Proph. 
1 Riſe and Fall of Popery. | Age of Reaſ, p. 47- 
WY. a - The 


7 


1 

e The fact however, as diſtinct from the ope- 
rating cauſe, is not a myſtery; becauſe we ſee 
it; and we know alſo the means we are to uſe; 
which is no other than putting the ſeed into the 
ground. We know therefore, as much as is ne- 
ceſſary for us to know] and that part of the ope- 
ration that we do not know, and which, if we did, ; 

we could not perform, the Creator takes upon 


| himſelf and performs it for us. We ate there- 
fore better off than if we had been let into the 
| ſecret, and left to do it for ourſelves &.“ 


In theſe obſervations I haye the happineſs per- 


fe&ly to agree with Mr. P. and thank him much 
for ſo ably anſwering his own objections. Let 


us apply this reaſoning to the myſteries of na- 
_ tural and revealed religion: The exiftence of 
Cod is a myſtery, © The fact, however, as diſ- 
| tin from“ the manner of it, © is not a myſtery, 
| becauſe we ſer” the fulleſt evidence of it in every 
thing around uus. We know therefore as much 
as is neceſſary for us to ktiow” in order to dic- 
tate the duties we owe to our Creator. 


Again, the doctrine of divine onmipreſence is it- 


ſelf a myſtery. The fact, however, as diſ- 
tinct from the mode * is not a myſtery, becauſe” 


Reaſon ſtrongly indicates it muſt be ſo, and Re- 
velation OR" aſſerts it; 


* Ib. p. 47, A8. | 3 
12 5 * Laſtly, 
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E: Laſtly, the doctrine of a Trini/y—that is, that 
there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, and theſe 
three are one*®”—is a myſtery, not that the fact 
itſelf is ſo, becauſe it is reyealed, but the manner 
in. which the three are one, or the one is three, 
is ſtill a myſtery, for it is not known, and per- 
haps never will be. But we © know as much as 
is neceſſary. for us to know,” and have there- 
fore no buſineſs to puſh our enquiries farther. _ 
But (ſays our Philoſopher) the word my- 
| ſtery cannot be applied to moral truth ;” that is, 
if I underſtand the propoſition, cons. is no my» 
ſtery in our moral duties, becauſe they are all 
obvious, or revealed. This is granted; but the 
following inferences have no relation to belo pre Eo \ 
= miles, | 4 
2 The God in whom we 1 is a God of | 
moral truth, and not a God of myſter yz. 
Religion, therefore, being the belief . A | God, 
and the practice of moral truth, cannot have any 
connexion with myſtery.” The belief of a God, 
ſo far from having any thing of myſtery in it, is 
of all beliefs the moſt eaſy, becauſe it ariſes to 
us, as is before obſerved, out of neceſſity. And 
the practice of moral truth, or in other words, a 
practical imitation of the moral goodneſs of God 
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is no other than our acting towards each other, 
as he acts benignly towards all.” Here are ſe- 
veral miſtakes of conſiderable importance. If 
hp the belief of a God,” Mr. P. intends only 
a believing that there is a God, this indeed is not 
E but then it is a very ſmall part of re- 
ligion: the worſt men in the world generally ad- 
mit this. If he means to include a belief of the 
divine perfections, as omnipreſence, omniſeienge, 
&c. theſe ſubjects are full of myſtery, as already: = 
+ obſerved. But the moſt ſtriking defect in M TENT 
P.'s religion, is, that it admits no kind of c * 
gious worſhip, private or ſocial: for he com gg 
hends the whole in faith and morals. en, 25 — 
is the boaſted religion of nature reduced 1⁰ high? 2 
Are no grneefol 1 WER: © > bench 9 5 
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Alas1 it ſhould ſeem not : ho another 1280 N 
his work Mr. P. condemns and ridicules: ere 


&. 


thing which bears the appearance of piety or de | 
votion. “ Humility” he ſtiles © ingratitude ; 3 | 


0 1 


Prayer is, with him, a preſumptuous 25 * atrehpe- 2 
to make the Almighty change his mind . —0 = 
Socrates! O Plato! by what indignant name 


wouldſt thou have called this religion? 


, 
* . 
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But the myſteries of Redemption are, "_— 
| peraſitely offenſive to our author, as they have 
ever been to the proud children of human ſcience. 
The following paſſage is indeed ſhocking to a 
ſerious mind, but the quotation may afford ſome 
uſeful reflections. From the time (ſays our 
author) I was capable of conceiving an idea, 
and acting upon it by reflection, I either doubted 


tthe truth of the chriſtian ſyſtem, or thought it to 


be a ſtrange affair; I ſcarcely knew which i it was: 
but I well remember, when about ſeven or eight 
years of age, hearing a ſermon read by a felation 
of mine, who was a great devotee of the church, 
upon the ſubject of what is called Redemption by 
the Death of the Son of God. After the ſermon 
| was ended, I went into the garden, and as 1 was 
going down the garden ſteps (for 1 perfectly re- 
collect the ſpot) -I revolted at the recollection of 
| what I had heard, and thought to myſelf that it 


was making God Almighty act like a paffionate 5 
man that killed his ſon, when he could not re- 


venge himſelf any other way; and as I was ſure 
a man would be hanged that did ſuch a thing, 
J could not fee for what pos they * = 
ſuch ſermons *. 


From this paſſage, I cannot help remarking | 


. Age of Rear. p. 38. | 
1 and 


1 


and it is a remark of ſome conſequence, that 


what are called the doctrines of Redemption and 


Grace appear very evidently to deiſtical writers 
to be the doctrines of the Bible, though ſeme no- 


minal chriſtians cannot find them there. And it 
appears from Mr. P. and other writers of the 
ſame prineiples that this is their grand reaſon for 
rejecting them. So it was in the firſt propagation 
of chriſtianity, The preaching of the croſs was 
* to the Jews, a ſtumbling block, and to the 


Greeks, fooliſhneſs :” but bleſſed be. God, it is to 


* them that believe,“ of every nation, the 
viſdom and the power of God +.” 
It may be poſſible to repreſent the evidences of 


chriſtianity with ſuch ſtrength and perſpicuity as 


to force conviction upon the mind of an objector, 


or at leaſt ſilence him: yet unleſs the heart of 


man be truly humbled under a ſenſe of guilt, and 
he is brought to ſee his need of ſuch a Saviour 


as the goſpel exhibits, he vill never truly receive 
bim: for “ the natural man receiveth not the 


thiogs of the Spirit of God, neither indeed can he, 
for they are ſpiritually diſcerned .“ 
I ſhall conclude this article with noticing a 


miſrepreſentation of the chriſtian doErine, for 
which I want a proper ae. « The chriſtian 


| + 1 Cor. i. 1824. : -'q I Cor. ii. 14. 
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Sales (fays Mr. P.) has five deities: there is 
God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghoſt, 
the God: Providence and the Goddeſs Nature.” O 
ſhame on common ſenſe and candour |! not only to 
miſrepreſent the doctrine of the Trinity, but to 


make "chriſtians worſhippers of the Goddeſs Na- 


ture! to ſay nothing of the abſurdity of Fihaking « a 
God of Providence. _ 


The two following articles, Weis tu al 


8 cbnüdere already, mall BE Ice with all r. 
fible brevity... 


. MigacLes in every point uf view appear to 


” of P. both © improbable” and “ unneceſſary.” 
He raiſes this queſtion, whether, * 18 it more pro- 
bable that nature ſhould go out of her courſe, or 
that a man ſhould tell a lie?“ and determines it 


« at leaſt millions to one, that the reporter tells 
a lie.” This may be true enough, for ought 1 
know, of ſome men; but there is a great dif- 
ference in characters; and the madneſs of this way 


of reaſoning i is evident by applying it to another 


caſe. Mr. P. mentions the power of electricity 
ſuppoſe he was to tell an illiterate countryman 
that by an electrical machine he could extract 


flaſhes of fire from the human body, and that 


without giving any painful ſenſations, might not 


the clown reply, © millions of lies have I heard 


told, 


<7 1 

told, but ſuch a thing I never ſaw; it is therefore 
millions to one that you tell a he?” | 

But to bring the queſtion. to a cloſer iſſue. It 
is allowed on all hands that Jeſus Chriſt did pre- 
tend to work miracles.— Mr. P. ſays Jeſus Chriſt, 
was © a virtuous and an amiable man“ that the 
morality he preached and practiſed was of the moſt 
benevolent kind 4. He preached-moſt excel - 
lent morality, and the equality of man, and was, 
it is ſaid,” *a virtuous reformer and revolutioniſt t. N 
: which I ſuppoſe is the higheſt term of panegyric in 
Mr. P.'s vocabulary. -Now, if miracles are all 
tricks of legerdemain, as he repreſents them &, how. 
can he reconcile the conduct of Jeſus Chriſt with 
| his own character of him? Is it not, in his own 
words degrading tea virtuous reformer” to repre- 
fent him as a ſhew- man playing tricks to amuſe 
and make the people ſtare and wonder |?” If 
Jeſus only impoſed on vulgar credulity, he muſt 
be an impoſtor, and conſequently not virtuous 
and amiable :” If he was © virtuous and amiable” 
he was not an impoſtor, but nelly wrought the 
rniracles he pretended to. 

- 3. And laftly, we muft add dw word re- 
0 petting prophecies, Mr. P. here adverts to what 
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he had already ſaid reſpecting the change of im. 


port in the meaning of the word prophet. We 
have already examined the text he made to prove 
this, but one of his arguments eſcaped us. It is 


tis that the prophets are diſtinguiſhed into 
* greater and leſſer,” now, as he ſuppoſes, there 


cannot be degrees of inſpiration, the term muſt re- 
fer to poetry; i. e. they were major and minor 
_ poets. To the confuſion: of this argument how- 
ever the term, which is dot ſcriptural was only in- 
tended to diſtinguiſh the larger books ſrom the 


the ſmaller, as I ſhould N almoſt every W 


muſt know. 6 


To get rid of the evidence of begs. hs re- 


ſolves it into wild gueſs 


of atoms. 


I cannot here purſue Fe ſubject minutely, but 
for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as wiſh to ex- 


amine for themſelves, I ſhall only point out three 
remarkable propheſies with their accompliſhment, 


and then with a ſhort anecdote leave the reader 
to his own refletions, 


Jeremiah J. and li. compared with Dan. v. 
II. Ii. 13, to the end of liii. compared with Matt. 
xxvii. xxviii. 


Matt. 


and conjecture, which I 
can compare to nothing ſo properly as to Epicu- 
rus's wild notion that all the beautiful creation we 
behold originated from an accidental confluence 


_ 


* 


E : 
Matt. xxiv. compared with Joſephus $ Hiſtory | 


of the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 


The whole of theſe, with many more, may ws 


8 boünd beautifully illuſtrated and explained in Bi- 
ſhop Newton on the Propheſies, and Lowth upon 
Iſaiah. I ſhall conclude this ſubject with an 

anecdote refering to the ſecond of theſe paſſages. 


The witty and profligate character of Wilmot, earl 


- of Rocheſter i is but too well known from his works. 
Few men ever exceeded him in debauchery, yet it 


pleaſed God to honour his own grace in the con- 
verſion of this chief of ſinners, during his laſt ill- 

neſs; and then thoſe ſcriptures, which had before 
ſo often been the ſubject of his ſport and ridicule, 
became the only grouhd of his hope and comfort. 


The above fifty-third chapter of Iſaiah in particy- 


lar greatly excited his admiration and devotion, - 


He had it repeatedly read to him, and deſcanted 


much upon it, as beautifully fulfilled in the ſuffer- 


ings, death, and reſurrection of the Redeemer. 


I have now gone through what was propoſed. 


There are many other things in Mr. P. which me- 
rit ſevere animadverſion ; but my limits oblige 
me to forbear. I ſhall therefore take leave of the 
reader, with obſerving from the cloſe of the pam- 
phlet before us, the ſum total of all the diſcove- 
ries of modern philoſophy in religion —namely, 


that 


* 


8 


* 


x 
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chat by reducing all religion to one ſimple utile, 
the belief of a God, it cuts off every improvement, 
in divine knowledge from the days of Adam — 
throws us back into the darkeſt ages of heathen- 
iſm—levels us, in this reſpect, with the moſt il- 


' Hterate bardarians --and all the comfort it leaves 
. good man, as as to furuciry i is, that « the Power 


that gave us exiſtence 1s ABLE to continue it.“ 
Jo ſuch. writers I would take up Job's parable, 


and ſa) --<< Miſerable comfor ters are ye all, * 


Phyſicians of no value.“ „ 
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